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Christianizing Industry 

In the American Journal of Sociology for 
May is the report of an address by Professor 
Albion W. Small on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to industry. After pointing out 
that Christianity is but one factor in 
developing civilization, and that we have 
not the data for determining just how much 
of a factor it has been, as illustrated by the 
facts that the motivation of many of our 
activities since 1014 has been other than 
Christian, and that much progress is the 
direct result of experience rather than the 
conscious molding of experience according 
to Christian principles, he proceeds to 
define the function of Christianity as the 
promotion of the Christian spirit in living. 
Not historical Christianity nor yet the 
church, but the moral attitude of Jesus as 
a solution of life's problems is the standard 
for a Christian program. In applied Chris- 
tianity there are two conflicting conceptions 
of method, analogous to the conflict between 
cultural and vocational education, accord- 
ing as character is regarded as independent 
of social relations, or as the achievement 
of right relations. Monasticism represents 
one extreme; a one-sided emphasis on 
social service, the other. Mistakes of 
organized Christianity in the past have 
been due largely to following ill-advised 
programs rather than sticking to the main 
business of Christianizing life. Yet moral 
character is no more than a possibility until 
it issues in volitions, and the church has 
found it necessary to use laboratory methods, 
to submit its principles to the test of service. 
Just now it is imperative that Christianity 
serve economic justice, and there is danger 
of its being stampeded either into ineffective 
generalities or into "miscellaneous busy- 
bodying." It is not necessary, as zealots 
and critics alike too often assume, that the 
church be a social dictator, nor is it desir- 



able or even Christian that it should be. 
The leadership of Christians in all forms of 
social progress is the best exhibition and 
vindication of Christianity's function, which 
can no longer be used to justify slacking as 
to this world with a view to future rewards. 
As the elementary method of Christianity 
is educational, addressed primarily to con- 
science and heart, but never unrelated to 
the intellect, Professor Small's theme 
resolves itself into: educational aspects of 
the responsibility of Christianity toward 
industry. Just now, and for some time to 
come, the central human problem is the 
realizing of right in economic relations. 
For fifteen centuries organized Christianity 
has been swayed by politics, and that is one 
reason why we are compelled to face the 
question of the relation of Christianity to 
the kind of property now dominant. We 
can plead no excuse of ignorance, nor 
of lack of mechanism. The expansion of 
world-wide communication has helped 
develop a common Christian consciousness, 
promoting a social solidarity prophetic 
of organic unity. Structurally, organized 
Christianity in our country has changed 
little, but functionally, American Christians 
have been reborn in principle and power. 
Yet leading laymen are unwilling still to 
recognize the problem of economic justice as 
the chief spiritual issue of the day. Chris- 
tianity can more condemn the institution of 
property offhand than it can defend existing 
society, but it must contend for a critical 
investigation of property rights. Not only 
must necessary changes be wrought according 
to law and order, but law and order must 
serve democratic inquiry into our institu- 
tions. The trouble with Russia has been 
the substitution of one dominance for 
another. Recognizing that our corporation- 
dominated property system is opposed to 
the rights of the many, it is the opportunity 
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of Christianity to help bring about a change 
in which the rights of all receive full recog- 
nition. 

Labor Leaders as Christians 

Mr. G. H. Stead, writing in the June 
Expositor, tells of British labor's view of 
Christianity as revealed in the proceedings 
of the Labor Weeks held annually for six 
years, beginning with 1910, at the Robert 
Browning Settlement in Walworth, and 
also in a conference last fall at the same 
place on Religion in the Labor Movement. 
While the views represented are those of 
believing rather than of unbelieving labor, 
they come from representative leaders of 
the labor movement. Although freely 
criticizing the church as unsocial, as some 
might well after being frozen out for their 
radicalism, they admit that from the church 
comes the ideal by which they condemn it. 
But if the church is criticized, there is no 
lack of reverence for Jesus in his ethical and 
religious attitude as the type of character that 
should prevail. Christological interest is 
relatively slight, with Heir Hardie as a nota- 
ble exception in his testimony to the value he 
found in the doctrine of atonement; but 
there is a marked appreciation and emphasis 
of Jesus' teachings as compared with the 
Old Testament prophets, or with Paul. 
The brotherhood of man, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, the law of love — these are in 
the foreground. Forgiveness is taken for 
granted rather than stressed. Power is 
rated higher than guidance. It is notable 
that a group of continental agnostics have 
joined with British labor leaders in a Fellow- 
ship of the Followers of Jesus. The power 
of the spirit of Jesus is frequently men- 
tioned, while references to the future life 
are rare. In general, doing the will means 
far more than naming the name. 

A Social Gospel 

The social message of the church is not 
to be identified with socialism, according to 
Rev. F. L. Leach in the American Church 



Monthly for July, nor with philanthropy as 
a measure of relief only and concerned with 
individuals, nor yet with the financing of 
various reforms, or even with their prose- 
cution. The church must be satisfied to 
get things done, rejoicing that the state is 
partially Christianized, and that by taking 
over certain activities it sets the church 
free for higher service. Its business is less 
to draft programs than to put the Christian 
spirit into their drafting and execution. 
If prayerfulness has its value for the 
individual, it is no less important for 
governments; church and state are not 
separate compartments, and the church 
must champion a social cause, though not 
necessarily a political party. It may make 
specific demands as in the case of divorce 
and vice; it may lay down principles 
governing amusements, for example, or 
good citizenship; but most important of all, 
it must infuse the Christian viewpoint into 
social life. The minister has the oppor- 
tunity of bringing his congregation face to 
face with current problems of vital interest, 
with a view to securing definite discussion 
and action. He needs, however, to realize 
that his ideal can be realized only gradually; 
patience is essential to his method. 

What the Negro Wants 

The annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, held recently in Atlanta, is reported 
by Martha Gruening in the World Tomorrow 
for July. After three days of discussion, 
resolutions were adopted demanding the 
vote, the suppression of lynching and of 
racial segregation in railway travel and in 
the civil service, and the granting of federal 
aid for education. Although it was the 
first gathering of the kind ever held in the 
South, there was no disturbance, as had 
been predicted, and there was plain speak- 
ing, made possible by the loss of so many 
Negroes to the North, by the new spirit of 
the Negro soldier, and in consequence of 
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agitation by this association and others. 
The economic situation was freely discussed, 
as not wholly new but having its parallel in 
the Negro exodus of thirty years ago. 
Delegates from various parts of the country 
gave their reports of local co-operation or 
struggle. 

The weakness of this body has been in 
its lack of a political or economic program. 
Just before the Atlanta meeting, a new 
organization was effected, known as Friends 
of Negro Freedom, more radical than the 
other, and with an economic emphasis, 
condemning distinctions of race and color 
not so much for their own sake as because 
they interfere with the international soli- 
darity of the workers. This new associa- 
tion, however, has been made possible by 
the older one, through which the Negro has 
become articulate. 

The New Frontier 

The Survey for July 17 reports in full an 
address on this subject by Rev. A. E. Holt 
at the International Congregational Coun- 
cil. He speaks of a succession of frontiers: 
the first, when men came to this land in 
quest of religious and political freedom; 
the second, when they settled the prairies, 
seeking to domesticate there the tradition 
and ideals of the East, with a moral passion 
manifested in the abolition of slavery, and 
more recently of the liquor traffic. The 
third frontier is industrial, and the question 
is what the church's relation to this frontier 
is to be. The church took a secondary part 
in the abolition of slavery because it was 
not united ; war was necessary because the 
church failed in its duty. Now that indus- 
trial reorganization is certain to come, with 
the possibility of avoiding a revolution by 
absorbing it, directing and using the 
elemental forces that make for revolution, 
the church must occupy new frontiers — the 
industrial centers rather than the prairies. 

Our industrial areas are a No-Man's 
Land for Protestants, with the breakdown 



of the family, church, and the collapse of 
the Christian ethic. A new spirit and 
method are requisite. First of all, co- 
operative Protestantism is necessary — a 
co-operative intention to replace the com- 
petitive drift. Then there is need of 
certainty of ethical outlook, placing the 
demands of practical living above all that 
is ecclesiastical or emotional or formal. To 
be a "Bible Christian" is not sufficient; it 
is indeed injurious to Christianity when, as 
often happens, it means the subordination 
of the social emphasis. Furthermore, we 
must know the facts. In all matters of 
industrial and international differences we 
are at the mercy of propoganda. The 
church should support an institution to get 
the facts about Mexico and Pittsburgh, for 
example; should see that the people get 
the facts, possibly by means of a federation 
of the religious press, and should provide 
opportunity for free discussion of the facts. 
Finally, the church should educate for 
participation in the new world of industry. 
Under the factory system, moral motives 
are less evident than in the days of house- 
hold production. The worker needs to be 
helped to want what he really ought to 
want; he needs to see that work is desirable 
and that selfishness is intolerable in any 
calling. There is need of education against 
sabotage, whether on the part of capital or 
of labor, for we need a nation of workers and 
producers. 

But it is not enough to train men to 
want what they ought to; we must make it 
possible for them to get what they want, 
making the world safe for the worker, as 
for the temperate man, and unsafe for the 
slacker. That means at least this: we 
shall not tolerate those who live by special 
privilege rather than by work; we must 
have an honest industrial order; and 
industry must give the worker a chance to 
satisfy his soul, as he sees his work has a 
meaning in which all his powers may be 
invested. 
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Wise Fools 

The problem of education, as seen by an 
editorial writer in the Freeman for July 14, 
s to prevent the essentially unintelligent 
from getting a technical training, and to 
see that the intelligent 10 per cent get it. 
A high degree of intelligence implies a high 
degree of correlation, and that not restricted 
to one methodology. For instance, modern 
philosophers as a class are fundamentally 
ignorant, and in the war biologists and 
anthropologists showed themselves less 
harsh and more tolerant than physicists 
and chemists, with their less flexible and 
imaginative methodologies. Psychology is 
hampered by the effort to handle two sets of 
facts by one method. We mock at the all- 
round man because it is so difficult to 
become one. The intelligent man is able 
to apply common sense to the solution of a 
problem when his technical resources are 
exhausted. If he thinks straight on one 
subject, he is likely to on another. Many 
specialists are such by rote, unintelligently 
assimilating formulas which they fail to 
comprehend. 

Service and common sense do not neces- 
sarily belong together, a fact of which the 
war has convinced us as one of its by- 
products. This means, not that science is 
to be thrown overboard, but that we must 
make the best of it. If the Middle Ages 
were priest-ridden, we are science-ridden; 
science is a fetish, the worship of which 
avails for material prosperity but not for 
human ends. It is better to shiver before 
a tribal god of vengence than before experts 
and blueprints. Such an attitude toward 
science is possible because our conception 
of intelligence is at fault; it is more than 
specialized skill. Above a certain minimum, 
specialization is no criterion of intelli- 
gence: the specialist may be fundamen- 
tally an ignoramus. He needs to be 
able to rise above his subject and see 
it in perspective; only so can his efforts be 
creative. 



Overhauling Democracy 

Among the great needs of our day is 
social inventiveness. The results of political 
democracy have not borne out predictions, 
largely by reason of prevalent apathy and 
ignorance, and because democracy has been 
too narrowly political. A change is already 
taking place, as Harold J. Laski points out 
in the Yale Review for July. Economic 
subservience is giving way to intelligent 
co-operation, and labor unions are concern- 
ing themselves increasingly with spiritual 
freedom instead of merely adjustment of 
wages and hours. The apathy mentioned 
is a product of the present industrial sys- 
tem, in which the capitalist mind is too 
specialized for money-making, and the 
worker has little opportunity to count 
politically his political significance begins 
only when he leaves his task. There is 
need of education for life, that there may 
be a direct, untrammeled road from the 
weaving of cloth to the weaving of dreams. 

In France there is a strong movement 
toward decentralization. Guild socialism 
is making headway in England, with its 
promise of making the individual significant 
in his industrial capacity. Such a writer as 
Graham Wallas is making valuable contri- 
butions toward the philosophy of a new 
democracy by giving it a method, in his 
insistence upon the necessity of evaluating 
man's psychological inheritance. Thus far 
America has contributed but little to the 
forward movement in democracy. We 
need a fundamental analysis of the state, a 
thoroughgoing investigation of existing 
data, and of the conditions of social organi- 
zation, all the while admitting the novelty 
and complexity of our problems. 

The Significance of Self-Sacrifice 

Experience teaches us that the rights of 
individuals conflict, and also that they 
should not. Of the two prevailing theories 
of social adjustment, one resting on genetic 
psychology and having a social emphasis, the 
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other based on rational self-consciousness 
and individual in its standpoint, neither does 
justice to the reality of the experience of 
suppressing self-interest for the common 
good; the former denies the self-interest, 
the latter, the suppression. Yet self- 
sacrifice, or what appears to be such at the 
time, is a condition of social progress; 
hence H. W. Wright, in the International 
Journal of Ethics for July, feels the need of 
defining more clearly the relation of rational 
self-interest to social adjustment. 

We begin by desiring objects, but in 
course of time find satisfaction in states 
more than in objects. Conscious intelli- 
gence in its effect upon conduct works in 
the concrete. However much it may take 
account of the equality of selves and the 
real identity of their interests, the differ- 
ences between the interests of one's self and 
those of others are more apparent than the 
equality of selves, and the claims of the 
former are justified by habitual experience. 
Social adjustment at the outset is thus 
necessarily experimental. Moral develop- 
ment has only gradually shaped the social 
ideal of a society of selves as ends. What 
view, then, can we take of social adjust- 
ment, doing justice to the fact of social 
evolution and the laws of personal intelli- 
gence, taking account of instincts and self- 
direction as well? Such a view must 
recognize two tendencies, the one indi- 
vidualizing, to produce antagonistic self- 
interests, such as cravings for family, 
companionship, or reputation; the other 
universalizing, taking the standpoint of the 
whole, as manifested in patriotism or self- 
identification with a country which is not 
just a group of individuals whose common 
interests intelligence reveals. Hence the 
place of self-sacrifice. The appeal of a 
social issue, though real, is less real and 
more remote than that of a private interest. 
However much observation may show that 
it pays to espouse a social cause, it is a 
venture none the less, and its results are 



less certain, as they are the product of 
creative activity. It is the exclusiveness 
of individuality that should be destroyed; 
its originality, inventiveness, and vigor are 
an indispensable asset to social progress. 

A Defense of Dogma 

One may recognize that Christian living 
is more important than theological belief 
and not wholly dependent upon it without 
regarding the latter as of slight account. 
The two really go together, according to 
Rev. H. Clark in the Contemporary Review 
for June, at least when genuine Christianity 
is in question. For there are two kinds of 
Christianity: a religion of redemption, and 
one of ideas and ideals; the former has a 
dynamic, involving an accession of power 
from without. The latter type of Chris- 
tian is inspired rather than converted, 
taught rather than saved. The problem of 
Christian living in the former case is proper 
adjustment to the dynamic; and just as 
adjusting one's self to electricity implies 
acceptance of the known facts about 
electricity, so theological doctrine is, how- 
ever indirectly and unconsciously, ante- 
cedent to life. If Christianity is a living 
force from a living, life-imparting Christ, 
then the doctrine of atonement is essential 
to that life, however unimportant it may be 
from the other point of view, which is 
satisfied with adjustment to ideas that are 
the product of past activities. There is a 
practical as well as a theoretical difference 
between these two types, dividing as to 
ends and to means as well, so that each had 
better go its own way. Those who hold 
the dynamic view of Christianity cannot 
afford to belittle dogma. For anyone else, 
no doctrine is important. 

The Greatness of Jeans 

The metaphysical theologian and the 
historical critic, both necessary to enlight- 
ened religion, have both failed to do justice 
to Jesus' originality. The latter makes the 
obvious and serious mistake of destroying 
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the only adequate antecedent to historic 
Christianity. The evils of such criticism, 
however, are to be cured not by less criti- 
cism but by more. The historical method 
needs supplementing: the philosophical 
mind is the indispensable ally of the his- 
torical mind. Only as sympathy and 
imagination come to the help of learning, 
does the creative originality of Jesus appear, 
as the Gospels reveal him. 

It is this originality of Jesus in its various 
aspects that Dr. George A. Gordon dis- 
cusses in the July Atlantic. First, as to his 
character. There is no one in the Old 
Testament like him; everywhere we see 
the limitations of the tribal or national out- 
look. Only in the ideal of the Suffering Ser- 
vant do we find a character that approaches 
his. So in the New Testament, he stands 
out above all others in vision, composure, 
certainty, dignity, disengagedness from 
everything non-essential; his unity and 
sovereignty of personality stamp him as a 
new type of being to which the world is to 
be conformed. He is the creative modern 
man, in contrast to the melancholy of 
Egypt, the exclusiveness of Israel, and the 
aristocracy of Greece; in him the intrinsic 
worth of man as man is revealed. 

His originality is manifest also in his 
message, which is to be judged rather by 
what it came to mean than by its literary 
background. To his disciples is due the 
representation of him as an apocalyptically 
minded Jew. Fundamental to his teaching 
was his conception of God and of man; 
characteristic was its new depth, inward- 
ness, and absoluteness. "The best experi- 
ence of the best souls, in Israel and beyond 
Israel, finds its completest utterance in the 
authentic teaching of Jesus." He is the 
most misunderstood teacher in history. 
He had to use the phrase "Kindgom of 
God," but not as his contemporaries used it. 
History furnishes the interpretation for 
creative ideas, ever more clearly appre- 
hended. 



His manner of teaching, too, is notable. 
The use of conversation, of question and 
answer, is characteristic, and he displays a 
remarkable dialectical skill, and an extra- 
ordinary gift for characterization which is 
the supreme example of the poet's genius. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
parables of the Lost Son and of the Good 
Samaritan. 

In his vision of ideals and his eager pur- 
suit of them, in his experience and revelation 
of joys and sorrows in service, in his super- 
lative insight and utterance he is "the 
prophet of the spiritual life of man in his 
pilgrimage through time." His endow- 
ment was that of sovereign religious genius, 
his environment that of absolute spirit. 
Just as Plato is not to be explained by 
mythologic and popular beliefs, so Jesus 
cannot be confined within the limits of the 
decadent apocalypticism of his day. 

Children and the Kingdom 

When Jesus speaks about receiving the 
Kingdom of God as a little child, his mean- 
ing is not, as often interpreted, that one's 
attitude is to be that of a child, but rather 
one's attitude toward a little child is in 
question; the Kingdom of God is to be 
received as represented in a little child. 
Jesus is not merely using a simile; for him 
the Kingdom is in some fashion present in 
the child, implying a different attitude 
toward children from that displayed by 
his disciples. This misapprehension Lester 
Bradner endeavors to correct in the Anglican 
Theological Review for May. The misun- 
derstanding is due largely to a confusion in 
Matthew's account of the two incidents on 
which the teaching is based. Jesus cor- 
rected the ambition of his followers for 
primacy by an object-lesson of ministering 
service. He set a little child in the midst, 
then took him in his arms, saying that 
whoever received such a little one in his 
name, that is, out of regard for his stand- 
ards, received him. The child symbolized 
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the need of service; Jesus rendered that 
service ; he received the child. But Matthew 
misinterprets the lesson as one of humil- 
ity. His mistake is evident from a com- 
parison of the synoptic accounts. It is 
the child's need of protection that suggests 
the warnings against putting stumbling- 
blocks in his way, and the reference to 
"their angels" — a need that God himself 
supplies. The other incident brings out 
this teaching yet more clearly. Jesus was 
disturbed that his disciples should reject 
the children, not only for the sake of the 
children but for that of his disciples — the 
lack of spiritual perception thus appar- 
ent. He rebuked them for their inhos- 
pitality more than for their pride. The 
child is significant for its potentialities, 
as is the Kingdom, and it is faith in 
such potentialities that Jesus would incul- 
cate. 

A Leaser Saint 

Commentators have always been hard 
on Job's wife, without trying to under- 
stand her point of view. What did she 
really think as she witnessed Job's suffering 
and his doubts? This question is raised 
by Rev. Harris E. Kirk in the July Biblical 
Review. She did not accept the judgment 
of his friends; she believed in him, loyal, 
though she could not understand. Her 
advice was that of hopelessness rather than 
rebellion. What was the use of holding to 
his integrity ? God had gone back on him; 
why not renounce God, and die ? She was 
at the end of her resources in her efforts to 
help him. Job's reply indicates that he 
understood what she meant. In effect he 
said, "You know better; you must be 
patient." And she took his advice; she 
kept still though she was unable to see and 
could not agree with him. She shared his 
sorrow without his spiritual compensations. 
Her outbreak had been very human, what 
almost anyone would have said in like cir- 



cumstances. She had little belief in God 
but much in Job, and was steadfast in her un- 
compensated loyalty. But though the com- 
mentators have dealt hardly with this lesser 
saint, she has had one sympathetic inter- 
preter, the poet-painter, William Blake 
who represents her as constantly with 
Job, sharing finally in his vindication. 

Blake as a Modern 

After William Blake has been regarded 
as a madman by his contemporaries and in 
our own time, the rediscovery of him as a 
modern gives evidence of a return to sanity 
on the part of those who thus estimate him. 
Such is the opinion of Richard Roberts as 
set forth in the World Tomorrow for July. 
Blake hated hatred, was intolerant of 
intolerance, a sworn foe of all traditionalism 
and formalism, a champion of freedom not as 
absence of restriction but as opportunity 
for expression of the best self. He believed 
in human nature; for him desire and reason 
are not antagonistic but complementary, 
the latter a discipline, not a despot. His 
ethics were dualistic as regards right and 
wrong, but he recognized no fundamental 
clash of individual and society, of justice 
and love. His criterion of conduct was 
the fostering of fellowship; he advocated 
the society-making virtues. 

Dualism of spirit and matter he dis- 
regarded, living as a citizen of two worlds 
at once, regarding the world as that part of 
the universe which he could see with his 
eyes; but he could see far more through 
them than with them. In his thinking 
Christianity and art are inseparable; con- 
version is a process that produces artists, 
and Christianity fails except as it expresses 
itself in art, making painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets. Life is creative in its 
nature, creative of beauty, and the greatest 
beauty is that of a well-ordered society. 
Humanist to the core, in his drawings and 
his poetry, he proclaims man's superiority 
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to institutions, and the blessedness of the 
human family. 

Pews as Pillows 

Pews are less popular than formerly 
because many like pillows better. This 
suggests to W. E. Bohn the question why 
the pew should have the pillow as a pre- 
ferred competitor, and he attempts an 
answer in the World Tomorrow for May. 
Lack of quality in preachers is not to blame. 
They average high in community leader- 
ship; but supposing that one in ten of 
them belongs to the little group at the 
center of a community's progress, that does 
not insure that he will be worth hearing in 
the pulpit. Rather the trouble is that he 
represents a purpose and a doctrine that 
have lost interest for himself as well as for 
his hearers. He doesn't believe what he 
preaches or is supposed to preach. Con- 
versations with many ministers off duty 
shows that they are much more interested 
in comparative salaries or the competition 
of the moving pictures than in doctrinal 
evangelism. Even the one man in ten, 
who shows between Sundays that he can 
think and has something to say disappoints 
any such expectations when in the pulpit. 
He isn't expected to be interesting; he 
doesn't expect to be interesting. He is 
hampered by the things he is supposed to 
say and the way he is supposed to say them. 
His message is lost in its homiletic method; 
it fails of significance because of its setting 
in a service that defeats its ends. It would 
be a blessing if the Bible, not its ideas but 
its hypnotic phraseology, could be banished 
from the pulpit for a few years. More 
than a clean mind and a deeply spiritual 
nature is required in a minister if he is to 
give his people something real. That is 
what the movies are doing, yet less effect- 
ively than many community centers and 
Boy Scout troops and Y.M.C.A.'s. That the 
church must do if the pillow is to be ousted. 



Wanted > Persecution 

Not all critics of the church are agreed 
that its failure lies in its lack of adaptation. 
According to a writer in the American 
Church Monthly for July, the church ought 
to be unpopular and it makes a fatal mis- 
take in conforming to a world that is revert- 
ing to paganism, not gross and brutal, to be 
sure, but refined yet none the less pagan in 
its solicitude for material and intellectual 
well-being, in its substitution of utilitarian 
for spiritual considerations as compelling 
motives. Christianity cannot afford to 
make terms with this paganism, which is 
apparent in the decline of worship, the 
secularizing of education, and the negligible 
influence of the church in the war. The 
church is lightly estimated by the world 
because subservient to it. The world's ani- 
mosity has only the church's apathy to offset 
it. It is opposed both by capital and labor, 
as not conferring material benefits upon 
them. Such opposition should be welcome. 

The church needs a little wholesome 
persecution, from democracy no less than 
from the autocracies of the past. It needs 
to emphasize restrictions rather than 
benefits, and thus free itself of nominal 
Christians and from factitious advantages; 
with a compensating increase in coherency, 
definiteness, and power. Not that the 
church is for saints alone, but saints and 
sinners alike must take their vows seriously. 
Further separation from the state is to be 
expected and welcomed, as it becomes sub- 
ject to taxation and ceases to receive sup- 
port from outside; then it can insist more 
effectively upon the profession of Chris- 
tianity as unconditional surrender of will 
and affections to a great ideal, involving 
willingness to submit to a measure of godly 
discipline. That will mean a deeper con- 
secration and self-discipline for the indi- 
vidual, and Christianity will appear as it is, 
a supernatural religion, waiting for the 
great consummation. 
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Christian Unity 

In discussions of Christian union, various 
fallacies are encountered, some of which 
are surveyed by Rev. R. W. Peach in the 
Christian Union Quarterly for July. That 
the unity to be desired is spiritual by no 
means precludes a visible unity which is in 
fact requisite. It is none the less real 
because spiritual. The egotistic fallacy 
presupposes a lowering of standards, as 
each body regards itself as more truly Chris- 
tian than the others; but all are in debt to 
all, each has its merits and its weaknesses, 
the proportion of saintliness in the different 
churches averages about the same, and 
union will have a positive value in bringing 
weakness and strength to light. 

Those who argue that organic union will 
destroy the homogeneity of the denomina- 
tions are talking about something that does 
not exist; and the homogeneity of all kinds 
of Christianity in worship, preaching, and 
methods is more characteristic than their 
agreement within a sect on points wherein 
they differ from those outside. Nor is it 
fair to speak of the churches as regiments 
in one army. Regiments do not kill each 
other off by overcrowding. Again, when it 
is said that on the whole we have not too 
many churches but that what we need is 
consecrated leadership, the fact remains 
that we have more seats than people to fill 
them, and consecrated ability frequently 
faces empty seats. Finally, not uniformity 
of ordination but unity of organization is 
what we need if the churches are to fulfill 
their mission. 

Artistic Realism and Religion 

The eighteenth century, a period of 
skepticism, of panaceas, of substitutes for 
Christianity, witnessed a new stage in the 
art of painting in Great Britain, to which 
Rev. F. H. Wright of the Scots Church in 
Dresden devotes an article in the Biblical 
Review for July. Deism was demolished less 
by an infallible Bible than by a reasoned 



appeal to human nature, both on the con- 
tinent and in England such men as 
Pascal, Schleiermacher, Grotius, and Butler 
giving evidence of and responding to a new 
sense of need of Christian faith. The great 
religious revivals toward the end of the 
century were but another manifestation of 
that same search for reality; and the 
revival of painting was made possible and 
its character determined by the "revived 
feeling for solid fact and for intellectual 
integrity." 

Hitherto there had been no painting 
native to Great Britain, and indeed at this 
period Dutch influence was marked: there 
was a kindred interest in common people 
and familiar landscapes. Hograth is one 
of the earliest and greatest of this new 
school of painting, an uncompromising 
realist, whose moral purpose did not inter- 
fere with his sincerity of portrayal, and 
whose influence is seen in the Frenchmen, 
Greuze, and Chardin, the Watteau of the 
common people. Morland with his rural 
scenes, and Wilkie with his pictures of 
village life had their counterpart in Millet 
and Bastien Lepage. But it was in por- 
traiture that the new feeling for reality was 
most clearly expressed. While Reynolds 
continued to subordinate his subjects to 
elaborately beautiful surroundings, Gains- 
borough gave his attention to character and 
personality, so that his works have a 
greater religious value. This tendency was 
carried farther by Raeburn, as contrasted 
with the superficiality of Romney, and by 
G. F. Watts, a master in revealing greatness 
of spirit in those whose portraits he made. 

In landscape, likewise, the passion 
reality found expression. Gainsborough 
and Constable represented the truth and 
life of familiar scenes, and their works are 
more religious than those of the Nazarenes 
of Germany. It is a case of piety as com- 
pared with pietism. Turner, too, delighted 
in the beauties of nature as it is, and the 
Barbizon school, notably Millet, are kindred 
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in spirit; brethren, too, of the poets Words- 
worth and Goethe with their stress upon 
the beauty and the meaning of nature. 
From this realism there were reactions to 
classicism and romanticism, and then 
back again to a new realism, beginning with 
the historical productions of men like 
Meissonier, and continuing with Courbet, 
Lenbach, and the pre-Raphaelites of whom 
Holman Hunt was the most truly religious; 
and with them we must class their ardent 
champion, John Ruskin. 

The impressionism, too, of Manet, 
Whistler, and Sargent is a wholesome 
reaction against a sordid realism. Boecklin 
and Burne-Jones are also to be named in 
this connection; but Watts, more than any- 
one else, shows the relation of art to develop- 
ing Christian thought, and in this he is 
typical of much worthy modern painting, 
which is tending toward idealism — a realism 
that includes idealism as its fulfilment. 

Enthusiasm for beauty is Christian, 
and art has justified itself by its service to 
humanity. Religion and art have paralleled 
each other in their emancipation from the 
traditional and the irrational, and in 
further progress Christianity has art as its 
helpmeet. 

Making Civilization Christian 

In the first issue of the Personalist, a 
new quarterly published by the University 
of Southern California, R. T. Flewelling 
calls attention to the Crusades as marking 
the break-up of the institutionalized, 
provincial world of the preceding centuries, 
Roman in its type of civilization, and the 
emergence of a new civilization, Greek in 
its nature. Characteristic of this later era 
and formative within it was the Renaissance, 
which gave a powerful impulse to individual- 
ism. Rousseau with his democratic ideals, 
his emphasis upon self-expression and his 
romanticism, was typical of this individual- 
istic trend, which appeared in the field of 
ethics as the will to knowledge or to power. 



A parallel and to some extent counteracting 
tendency was manifested in the Reforma- 
tion, with its emphasis upon piety and 
self-restraint, yet strongly individualistic. 
Philosophy became empirical, taking such 
forms as realism, positivism, and skepticism. 
The trend in nearly every department of 
life was toward a more individual and 
more material view of personality, which 
meant a tendency toward autocracy and 
selfishness. Thus Roman civilization, sub- 
ordinating the individual to the institution 
without his consent, gave way to Hellenic, 
exalting the individual. But a bare indi- 
vidualism is hostile to self-discipline. A 
more adequate principle, personalism, is 
needed, recognizing the dependence of 
individual culture on moral and spiritual 
values, and thus overcoming a materialistic 
utilitarianism. The war has revealed more 
clearly than ever the evils of unrestricted 
individualism, as well as the possibility 
of overcoming them. Can civilization, 
thus far Roman and Greek in turn, become 
Christian ? 

Enemies of Tolerance 

Skepticism and bigotry are twin sins 
against tolerance, the former as a phi- 
losophy, the latter as a fact, according to 
F. Lyman Windolph in the April Atlantic. 
Skepticism results from the theory of the 
relativity of right and wrong. But to 
say that the only thing necessary is to 
think one's self right is a doctrine softer 
than the facts. Good intentions are not 
enough. In the Civil War, North and 
South were not equally right; nor are 
social radicals and conservatives equally 
right. Prison reform often seems to forget 
that the prisoner has committed a crime. 
"Pure skepticism implies an indecent dis- 
respect to our own opinions, which is 
one of the clearest of the stigmata of 
decadence." It tacitly assumes fallibility 
of judgment, or proclaims it. Tolerance 
is a by-product of democracy, and in its 
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essence is not doubt but charity and fair 
play. As such, it supplies no impulse for 
the approval of a heresy. There is an 
objective distinction between right and 
wrong, and man is capable of making that 
distinction. 

As skepticism is a perversion of liberal 
thinking, bigotry is a perversion of con- 
servative conduct and leadership. The 
people have the right to reform, to alter, 
to abolish the government if they so decide, 
hence free discussion is necessary. Free 
speech is not only a result but a continuing 
cause of democracy, without which there can 
be no public opinion, but rather despotism. 
It is the unthinking conservative who begets 
the unthinking radical. 

Is Government Evil? 

Sir Gilbert Murray in the April Con- 
temporary Review interprets what he desig- 
nates as "Satanism" in current attitudes 
toward the state. There is often a tendency 
on the part of those who are victims of 
defeat or persecution or bad government 
to take their oppressors at their word as 
representing the world-order, and so to op- 
pose that world-order as evil, with or without 
the hope of establishing something better 
in its place. In so far as such an attitude 
is purely destructive, it may be termed 
Satanism. In any case it is a revolt against 
the god of things as they are. This is 
the attitude of apocalyptic literature, old 



and new, condemning the present world 
as wholly evil, and loyalty to it as a crime. 
The Roman Empire appeared to early Chris- 
tians as an incarnation of evil, so that 
loyalty to it was disloyalty to God, and 
the Book of Revelation expresses this spirit 
of revolt, together with the hope of a better 
world-order in the immediate future. So 
in modern days Whig, Liberal, Radical, 
Revolutionary, each is dissatisfied with 
the present order; and in an ascending 
scale the order which they endeavor to 
establish is at variance with that which 
exists. 

It is the relation of empire to subject 
people that is the fertile seed-ground of 
Satanism: a distrust of all government 
because of the wrongs inflicted by one; 
and it is such Satanism that prevails in 
Russia and other parts of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. Such relations have 
produced a literature of hatred; for instance, 
oracles against Babylon and Nineveh as 
oppressors. But Babylon and Nineveh 
were no doubt relatively successful in 
internal administration. So Satanism is 
usually associated with imperial govern- 
ments, and Great Britain, for example, is 
cordially hated as a master-people, and 
often with good reason. Indeed, if some 
of the exceptional acts which have aroused 
hatred in India or South Africa can be 
justified on the basis of the world-order, 
that order itself cannot be justified. 



